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Letter carrier 
George (Buddy) 
Thompson, one of 
the employees who 
aided the post of- 
fice’s search for its 
roots, explains the 
exhibits to visitors at 
the postal museum’s 
grand opening. 
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HISTORY 


Charleston employees dig into the past, 

discover a treasure trove of facts 

and bring yesteryear to life in their 

post office. 
There’s an unmistakable note of pride in 
his voice—almost as if he’s part of the story 
he’s telling. Dressed in colonial uniform 
and tri-cornered hat, he guides a mixed 
group of older adults and children accom- 
panied by their parents from one exhibit to 
another. 

“These stamps are called Postmaster Provision- 
als,” he tells the youngsters. “They were printed 
by the postmaster at the beginning of the Civil 
War when Union stamps couldn’t be used and 
Confederate stamps hadn't been printed yet. 

“And over here are postal covers that actually 
ran the blockade during the war. That one right 
there was postmarked the day South Carolina 
seceded from the Union.” 

George (Buddy ) Thompson isn’t a professional 
tour guide. He’s a letter carrier. And while the 
exhibit he’s explaining is part of a museum, the 
museum is in the post office. 

Thompson and his fellow employees of the 
Charleston, SC, Post Office made history them- 
selves this year by uncovering an important but 
virtually unknown chapter in the city’s past. 
After months of research into the history of their 
post office and with help from historical groups, 
individuals in the community and even the 
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Window clerks at 
the Main Post Of- 
fice dressed for the 
occasion when the 
museum they 
helped establish 
was Officially 
opened to the 
public. 
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British postal service, Charleston postal employ- 
ees transformed that history into a “living 
museum.” 

The move to create the museum started when 
the federal courts, which also occupy the post 
office building in the heart of Charleston’s his- 
toric district, needed more space. When the 
state historian suggested moving the post office 
elsewhere because it had no historic signifi- 
cance, Postmaster David W. Wild was amazed. 

“I was appalled at the lack of sense of history 
about the post office in a city that prides itself 
on knowing the history of everything,” he says. 
Proposals were made to move the office to an 
abandoned grocery store and later, to an old rail- 
road warehouse. Postal officials determined that 
neither site was suitable. 

“Nobody seemed interested in our history,” 
recalls Wild. “It was as if we had no more signifi- 
cance than a used car lot.” 

Wild started contacting various historic groups 
in the city asking for any shred of information 
about the office’s past. Letters went out to local 
museums, stamp clubs, state historical groups 
and even the Postmaster General of England— 
who responded by sending copies of original let- 
ters and reports on mail service from the colo- 

nial period. 

At first, the responses trickled in. Postal histo- 
rian Rita Moroney in Washington sent informa- 
tion on the office along with the name of a re- 
tired postal inspector who had done research for 
a book on colonial postal history for the Bicen- 
tennial. His widow sent a copy of the book. 

“We began to see an awareness take root in 
the community,” says Wild. “As word spread that 
we were looking for bits and pieces of Charles- 
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Charleston Post- 
master David W. Wild 
examines the uni- 
form donated by 
Charleston’s Na- 
tional Association 

of Letter Carriers 
members. 
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ton’s postal history, we’d get requests from ser- 
vice clubs to speak on what we’d uncovered so 
far.” 

It was at this point that Buddy Thompson and 
other postal employees entered the scenario. 

“The carriers and clerks got involved by let- 
ting people know about our research,” says 
Thompson. “Soon, customers were coming up to 
us On Our routes or at the windows offering in- 
formation about relatives who had worked at the 
post office during the past. They offered to loan 
various artifacts and old photos and gave us 
leads to other people who had some knowledge 
about postal history. It was like a snowball com- 
ing down the hill. The next thing we knew, it 
had turned into an avalanche.” 

New information was being uncovered almost 
every day. Frances Gay, manager of delivery and 
collections and a member of the local chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, con- 
tacted prominent persons in the community to 
locate descendents of former postmasters. One 
such person was the granddaughter of Alfred 
Huger, Charleston’s postmaster during the Civil 
War. In addition to donating photos and docu- 
ments, many of which had been locked away for 
years in city vaults, she related little-known inci- 
dents of postal history such as the summer day 
in 1835 when Postmaster Huger held off a mob 
of Charlestonians with a shotgun on the steps of 
the old post office building. The angry mob 
wanted to seize thousands of anti-slavery pam- 
phiets that had been sent to prominent Charles- 
ton citizens from northern abolitionist groups. 

Black employees discovered that Charleston 
once had a black postmaster, Dr. Benjamin Bose- 
man, who served eight years from 1873 to 1881. 

The need to create a “living museum,” one 


that could be installed as part of a functioning 
post office, was born out of the desire to display 
some of the artifacts that had been donated. The 
original idea was simply to house them in a dis- 
play cabinet. But with the collection growing 
daily, it was clear another solution had to be 
found. Buddy Thompson had an idea. 

“We wanted to create a museum that would 
be attractive and would educate the community 
about the history we had uncovered,” he says. “I 
went to the museum curator here in town and 
told him, ‘We know how to deliver the mail, but 
we don’t know much about creating a museum.’ 

Within days, museum experts, eager to help, 
had visited the post office and had sketched out 
a plan for converting part of the lobby into a dis- 
play area. 

The project ignited the imagination and en- 
thusiasm of the local letter carriers union, which 
seized on the idea of donating a letter carrier’s 
uniform from the post-Civil War period. 

William Davis, local president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers: “We contacted 
NALC headquarters in Washington to get some 
idea of what a uniform of that period looked 
like. Then, we called the Smithsonian Institution 
to get details on the color of bicycles that were 
used in those days so we could repaint one that 
had been donated.” (They were all black.) 

Armed with a photo of the uniform, the car- 
riers went to a local theatrical group and got 
them to reproduce the uniform. The problem of 
finding a mannequin to fit the uniform was sol- 
ved when the carriers managed to convince a 
leading department store to donate one, valued 
at $1,200. 

Members of the other unions quickly decided 
to get involved. Ronald Clark, president of the 
local Mail Handlers Union, recalls, “We wanted 
to be a part of the project too, so we came up 
with the idea of donating an antique postal 
clock.” After calling all the antique shops in the 
area, they finally located an 1880 regulation 
postal clock which they purchased with union 
dues. 

Clerks who were members of the local Ameri- 
can Postai Workers Union met with their presi- 
dent, Johnnie Middleton, and settled on the idea 
of donating an 1890 crank telephone to the 
growing collection of postal memorabilia. They 
also rented a Benjamin Franklin costume and 
persuaded supervisor George Shirer to wear it 
during the museum’s dedication ceremony. 

Charleston’s media picked up on the project, 
prompting more residents to come forth with 
suggestions and items for display, among them: 
8 Photos of some of Charleston’s 19 post offices 




















and postal equipment and carriers dating back 
100 years. 

® Covers from letters that had run the Civil War 
blockade of Charleston harbor. 

® Some of the first stamps printed in the U.S. 

® Portraits of Charleston postmasters including 
its first U. S. postmaster, Peter Bounetheau, a 
revolutionary and a prisoner of the British for 
two years who was commissioned by the na- 
tion’s first Postmaster General, Benjamin 
Franklin. 

® The official seal of George Roupell, the last 
British postmaster. 

® Examples of Charleston’s “penny post” in 
which carriers would place stamps and their 
names on letters and charge one or two cents 
for delivering them. 

The publicity surrounding the museum 
prompted a call to Postmaster Wild from 
Richard Calhoun in Lombard, IL, a direct descen- 
dent of John C. Calhoun, South Carolina’s great- 
est statesman. Calhoun was writing a book on 
Charleston’s postal history and was a collector of 
Civil War stamps, especially Postmaster Provi- 
sionals. In exchange for some of tise historical 
information that Wild and the employees had 
gathered, Calhoun donated a color photograph 
of the largest block of unused Postmaster Provi- 
sionals in existence for display in the museum. 

One of the most exhaustive research projects 
undertaken by Buddy Thompson was collecting 
the names of Charleston’s postmasters. “When 
we started on that project, we didn’t know any 
of the postmasters before the Revolutionary War. 
Even the National Archives could only come up 
with the names of two postmasters prior to 
1777,” said Thompson. His subsequent research 
turned up 12. 


One of them, John Lloyd, went on to become 
Deputy Postmaster General and moved to New 
York in 1721. Postmaster Charles Shepheard, ap- 
pointed in 1743, was also proprietor of the city’s 
most popular tavern where mail was posted, 
theatrical productions performed and court con- 
vened. 

As information on postmasters and events was 
collected, it was recorded on a huge chart, 
blocked off in 10-year increments. Sources for 
each item of history were pinned to the chart. 

The payoff for everyone’s efforts was the 
grand opening of the living museum last May— 
attended by many local citizens, and some of the 
city officials who had earlier proposed moving 
the post office to another location. Repre- 
senting the USPS were Carolina District Manager 
Paul F. Beaver, Southern Regional Postmaster 
General Jackie A. Strange and about 75 Charles- 
ton employees and family members. 

Says Wild, “The involvement of our employees 
and the community’s support and awareness of 
our role in Charleston’s history helped convince 
all the parties concerned that the post office 
should remain in its present location.” 

Today, school children, church groups, civic 
organizations, tourists and customers visit the 
museum nearly every day. Buddy Thompson and 
Postmaster Wild are frequently called on to 
speak to community groups on Charleston’s 
postal history. 

But, for most employees, the museum was far 
more than an effective community relations pro- 
ject. Says Thompson, “Our people really take 
pride in our history and in the service we pro- 
vide to this community. We wanted the people 
of this city to know that.” & 


Members of Char- 
leston’s American 
Postal Workers 
Union persuaded 
their supervisor, 
George Shirer 

(left), to dress up as 
Benjamin Franklin 
for the grand open- 
ing. With him here 
are George 
(Buddy) Thompson 
and Gary W. 
Johnson (right). 
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Five years ago, a delayed reaction to 
traumatic injuries received in Vietnam 
caused Richard Martinez to feel he was los- 
ing control of his emotions. But with sup- 
port from the Program for Alcoholic Recov- 
ery, he found a way to put his life back to- 
gether. This year, the distribution and win- 
dow clerk in the Denver, CO, Post Office 
was named Outstanding Handicapped Postal 
Employee for 1984. 

Martinez volunteered for the Army right after 
graduating from high school in 1960. “Joining up 
wasn't a hard decision,” he remembers. “There 
weren't many jobs in Wyoming that year.” He 
reached the rank of platoon leader and was 
decorated 14 times during his eight years of ser- 
vice. His awards include the Purple Heart, 
Bronze Star and Army Commendation for Valor. 

Martinez served in Vietnam for 28 months— 
until he walked into a North Vietnamese ambush 
on June 2, 1968. He was shot and lost much of 
his left arm when a grenade exploded. Stripped 
and left for dead by the North Vietnamese, ine 
was found by field medics who transported him 
by helicopter to a field hospital. He vaguely re- 
members being moved by a M.A.S.H. unit, first to 
a Navy hospital ship, then to Japan. 

Back in the States, he spent four weeks hos- 
pitalized at Travis Air Force Base before continu- 
ing his recovery in a Denver hospital. While 
there, he passed the Postal Service clerk/carrier 
examination—and met his future wife, Jessie. “I 
was lying face down on a table pushed by 
another patient when I first saw her in an 
elevator and asked if she would take me home 
with her,” he recalls. “She thought I was kid- 
ding.” 

In 1970, Martinez was fitted with a prosthesis, 
joined the Postal Service and got married. He 
and his wife have two children. George is now 
13 and Tricia, 11. 

But several years into his new life, Martinez 
began having nightmares about the war. Out of 
42 soldiers who went overseas with him, only 
seven came back—and all seven are amputees. 
He told a psychiatrist he felt guilty for being 
alive. “The doctor gave me a big name for my 
problem, but was unabie to help me,” says Mar- 
tinez. “I started to drink excessively to bury the 
past. I thought I was going crazy.” 

A former Army buddy tried to help him 
through four days without drinking, but he 
couldn’t get past the second day. His friend rec- 
ommended Alcoholics Anonymous. “Then I re- 
membered our postal program for alcoholics and 
contacted Barney Sutton, the Denver MSC’s PAR 
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coordinator. With several other veterans who 
drank to bury their feelings, I learned to put the 
past behind and start living—one day at a time. 
The discipline experienced in foster homes and 
then the Army came in handy during that diffi- 
cult period.” 

Rising above the physical and emotional scars 
of his Vietnam experience, Martinez now dedi- 
cates his free time to helping others. As a PAR 
counselor he has helped postal employees over- 
come their substance abuse problems. He is an 
active volunteer with the annual Jerry Lewis 
Muscular Dystrophy Telethon, his union’s annual 
Christmas food drive and the yearly fund-raising 
drive conducted by a public service television 
station in his community. He helped organize a 
local youth sports league and is a member of 
VFW, Masons and the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. In 1983 the Marine Corps League gave 
him its annual state Citizenship Award. 

Last May, Martinez was invited to Washington, 
DC, for the annual luncheon held in honor of 
the more than 17,000 handicapped postal em- 
ployees. He was selected Outstanding Handicap- 
ped Employee of 1984 from five nominees rep- 
resenting each of the regions. 

“This yearly recognition means a lot,” says 
Martinez. “It shows that people really do care. 
And it gives us an opportunity to show that 
handicapped people don’t want a handout; they 
want to support themselves with meaningful 
work. If you find yourself being overly helpful to 
a handicapped person, try to remember that we 
want to be self-sufficient. After all, I can do 
something you can’t—I can pound nails with the 
back of my hook.” 

The other regional nominees were: 


Sallie McGinty, 55, a customer assistance 
clerk at the Louisville, KY, Post Office and a 
resident of Louisville, representing the Central 
Region. McGinty, who has an artificial left leg 
and arthritis in her right leg and shoulder, visits 
elderly people in a nursing home each week, 
and raises funds for a local educational television 
station and for persons unable to pay for hospital 
services. 

Reba Poole, 35, a distribution clerk in the 
Richmond, VA, Post Office and a resident of 
Highland Springs, representing the Eastern Re- 
gion. Poole, who is deaf, serves on the advisory 
committees to the Deaf Community Council Ser- 
vice for Mental Health and the Communication 
Center for the Deaf. She also has worked as a 
volunteer with the Bureau of Richmond Police. 
She is a graduate of Gallaudet College in 
Washington, DC. 

Thomas Culligan, 33, a laborer custodian 
with the New Haven, CT, Post Office and a 
resident of East Haven, representing the North- 
east Region. He lost much of his hearing and 
partial use of his left leg and arm from injuries 
received while serving with the 199th Infantry 
Brigade in Vietnam from 1968 to 1970. He is a 
member of the Disabled American Veterans and 
the Order of the Purple Heart. 

Herbert H. Baker, 54, a letter carrier with 
the Cocoa, FL, Post Office, Patrick Air Force 
Base Branch, and a resident of Melbourne repre- 
senting the Southern Region. Baker was born 
with partial paralysis and deformity of his right 
arm, hand and leg. His supervisors say his 28- 
year postal career is characterized by consis- 
tently superior work, leadership and determina- 
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Thomas Culligan 





secure future 


What or who is IRA? 

The short answer is this: an IRA (Indi- 
vidual Retirement Account) is your own 
personal retirement fund held by a bank, 
mutual fund, insurance company or any 
other qualified “trustee.” IRAs are the little 
guy’s tax shelter, and many people think 
they are just too good to pass up. 

How good are they? Well, consider two tan- 
talizing facts: 
® By putting $2,000 into an IRA account, the 
average postal employee (earning a $23,710 sal- 
ary and in the 25-percent tax bracket) can 
knock $500 off the taxes he or she pays Uncle 
Sam next year. 

8 If you can discipline yourself to stash $2,000 
into an IRA account every year for the next 30 
years—a total investment of $60,000—your IRA 
will be transformed by the magic of com- 
pounded interest and deferred taxes into a hand- 
some $397,000 nest egg.* 

Sounds great. But before you leap into an IRA, 
look at a few facts. 

Who is eligible? Everyone who earns a wage 
is eligible to open an IRA, but contributions can- 
not be made for or after the year in which you 
reach age 7012. 

How much can you contribute? A single 
person can contribute up to $2,000 each year. 
In two-paycheck families, each spouse can con- 
tribute up to $2,000. In families where only one 
spouse takes home a paycheck, up to $2,250 can 
be divided between two IRAs, with not more 
than $2,000 going to either spouse’s account. 
What restrictions/penalties apply? With- 
drawals from your IRA are permitted any time 
after age 59'2 (you don’t have to be retired). 


“This assumes an IRA that pays 10 percent interest; currently, most 
IRA rates are higher than 10 percent 
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Money withdrawn prior to age 59'/2 is subject to 
income tax plus a10 percent federal tax penalty. 
How much interest do IRAs pay? \nterest 
rates vary from institution to institution. But, in 
general, IRA interest rates are quite high. A ran- 
dom survey conducted by Postal Life in August 
found that many institutions were offering yields 
on variable-rate IRAs in excess of 14 percent. 

Bear in mind, in most cases you don't have to 
have a checking or savings account with an in- 
stitution in order to start an IRA. So shop around 
and go for the highest rate and most attractive 
terms you can find. 

What are the tax breaks? The federal govern- 
ment (and most state governments) allow you to 
deduct IRA contributions from your taxable in- 
come. So the higher your tax bracket, the more 
you stand to save by investing in an IRA. 

If you are in the 30 percent tax bracket, a 
$2,000 IRA deposit will allow you to knock 
$600 off what you owe the Internal Revenue 
Service, so your $2,000 IRA deposit will have an 
after-tax cost of only $1,400. If you are in the 45 
percent bracket, you save $900 in taxes and the 
“real” cost of a $2,000 IRA is only $1,100. 

Contrary to some advertising claims, however, 
IRAs are not “tax free.” It is more accurate to 
say they are “tax deferred.” In other words, your 
IRA money is not taxable until it is withdrawn, 
by which time you may well be retired and in a 
lower tax bracket. 

Who should avoid IRAs? \RAs sound like an 
irresistable deal. But you can get burned if you 
have to withdraw money from an IRA before 
you turn 59/2. 


The best advice is: If you are swamped with 
bills or expect to be in the near future—for in- 
stance, if you are having trouble keeping up with 
your mortgage payments, or if your kid is start- 
ing college next year—it is not smart to tie up 
your savings in an untouchable retirement fund 
like an IRA. 


Another caveat: Many savvy, risk-taking inves- 
tors scoff at IRAs, insisting that there are better 
investment options in real estate and the stock 
market. The catch is, you had better be a savvy, 
risk-taking investor yourself if you intend to pur- 
sue those kinds of investments. The penalty for a 
botched IRA investment is 10 percent. In other 
fields, the penalty for making a bad investment 
can be 100 percent or worse. 

An IRA is not going to make you rich. But it 
will offer you a good, solid, tax-sheltered way to 
save money and inflation-proof your nest egg. 
Right now, with inflation near 5 percent and 
IRAs paying as high as 14 percent, you can in- 
crease the “real” value of your savings a full 9 
percent a year. And that’s pretty tough to beat. @ 











COME ON IN... 


THE WATER'S FINE! 


Sixteen years ago, Sam Lambert was racked 
with such severe back pain it looked as 
though he would have to give up his job as 
a mail handler, retire on disability and live 
the life of a semi-invalid. But, hoping to 
strengthen his muscles, the Baltimore Post 
Office employee took up swimming for 
exercise. This summer he celebrated a de- 
cade and a half of victory over disability 
with an eight-mile swim across the 


Chesapeake Bay. “I wanted to demonstrate 
to people of all ages, who suffer from back 
pain and other disabling ailments, the 
therapeutic value of swimming,” says Lam- 
bert, age 47, who works full-time at the post 
office and manages three or four swims a 
week, 2’ hours each time. 

Lambert's back injury in 1968 originated with 
a nasty fall down his ice-covered back porch 
steps. The resulting contusions and bruises gave 
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Sam Lambert still has enough energy to hyg his 
children after swimmming across the Chesapeake 
Bay. Son Eric is 16 and daughter Edith is 12. 


Photograph. by 
Som Tsunoda 
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no indication that his life had been changed 
forever. But a few days later, while doing some 
chores around the house, he was suddenly 
struck with excruciating pain. 

“I bent over to pick up a roll of carpet and, 
just like that, | was immobilized,” he says. “I was 
told that sacroiliac instability was causing a 
pinched nerve in the fifth lumbar vertebra.” 

Lambert’s condition did improve—so much 
that, since 1978, he has participated in 10 swim- 
ming marathons to raise funds for leukemia, 
cancer and lung disease foundations. 

In a recent swim meet he raised $250 for the 
American Lung Association, swimming 800 laps 
(11 miles) in eight hours and 15 minutes. Most 
of the money was contributed by his postal sup- 
porters in the Baltimore office. 

A former lifeguard and skin diver, Lambert al- 
ways enjoyed swimming. Now he is sold on its 








DIFFERENT 
STROKES 


Swimming offers the attributes of most 
other sports plus the added advantage of 
buoyancy, which makes movement easier 
and puts less strain on muscles and weight- 
bearing joints. For people who are over- 
weight, pregnant or suffering from injuries 
and handicaps it’s sometimes the only exer- 
cise recommended by physicians. 

rhe resistance of water to body movement 
strengthens muscles, while the increased range 
of motion loosens and soothes the joints. Re- 
leased from the grip of gravity, circulation is im- 
proved, muscles and joints relax, and the heart is 
able to pump 10 to 20 percent more blood per 
stroke. Swimmers can burn as much as 1,000 
calories an hour and lower their cholesterol 
levels, according to some studies. 

lo get the most benefit from swimming, as in 
other sports, you should gradually increase your 
heart rate to 70 percent of the maximum for 
your age and weight, maintain that rate for at 
least 20 minutes, then slow down to normal be- 
fore stopping 

Sam Lambert, a former two-pack a day smoker, 
notes that his breathing has improved since he 
started swimming for his back problem. Accord- 
ing to one authority, it’s because the air near the 
water's surface is freer of dust and other pollut- 
ants, and exhaling against the resistance of the 
water dilates the bronchi 

And some say swimming reduces emotional 
stress—a dip before dinner “washes away” their 
daily frustrations. @ 


recuperative powers. “In a free-floating situa- 
tion,” he explains, “you get the same benefits as 
being in traction and exercising at the same 
time.” 

But, he cautions, there are some movements 
people with back problems should avoid. Lam- 
bert will never again do the Australian crawl, the 
butterfly or the breaststroke. Instead he sticks to 
the sidestroke for his long-distance swims. “The 
leg motions, similar to walking, give the most 
distance with the least effort,” he says. “The 
back stroke is also permissable if you don’t 
‘windmill.’ Just raise your arms high enough to 
form a letter ‘T.’ That way it’s especially benefi- 
cial to the muscles that support the spine.” 

Since he can’t lift weights or do situps, Lam- 
bert trained for his Chesapeake swim by doing 
side twists—with a broom handle across his 
shoulders—and leg raises with bent knees. His 
wife, Sylvia, is a nutritionist and she planned his 
training table—heavy on carbohydrates with 
some poultry and fish, lots of fruits and vegeta- 
bles and no red meat. 

On the appointed day, July 15, he arose at 
daybreak to follow the 7:30 tide from Hart Is- 
land near Sparrows Point on Maryland’s western 
shore across the bay to Tolchester on the east- 
ern shore. 

[A point of interest to out-of-staters: As Mary- 
land is roughly bisected by the Chesapeake, na- 
tives naturally spend a great deal of time on the 
water. They refer to the easternmost part of land 
touching the bay as the “western shore” and the 
westernmost part of land touching it, the “east- 
ern shore.” As one old waterman explains, “It’s 
simple. You sail east to get from the western 
shore to the eastern shore.” Lambert swam east. ] 

Patricia Buss, an accounting technician in Bal- 
timore’s payroll office, followed Lambert all the 
way across in an 18-foot runabout. She carried a 
lifeline, life preservers and life jackets and was 
accompanied by a friend, Joe Wright. Lambert 
insisted on observing all safety precautions. “I 
get plenty of attention and support from my co- 
workers without the element of danger,” he says. 
“And I hope by setting a good example, I can 
help promote water safety.” 

Incidentally, Lambert participated in a water- 
safety promotion the last week in June, shortly 
after three people drowned when their fishing 
boat became swamped in a storm. They had pre- 
viously removed their life preservers. 

Lambert came out of the water at Tolchester 
at 2:19 p.m. “I hope my swim across the 
Chesapeake is an inspiration to others,” he says. 
“So what if you can’t bowl or skate or do break- 
dancing. Almost everyone can swim.” 

—Catherine Courtney 





AIRLINE DEREGULATION: 


WRITING 


OUR 


TICKET 














Since airline deregulation became law in 
1978, the nation’s airline industry has been 
boosted and buffeted by unprecedented 
competition. 

While many of the established airlines have 
prospered, several are looking green around the 
financial gills (two—Braniff and Air Florida— 
went belly up, only to reappear later in more 
streamlined versions ). At the same time, 
maverick smallfry like People Express are carv- 
ing out profitable market nitches. And consum 
ers are benefiting from generally lower air fares 

In short, high-flying competition in the air 
transport marketplace has produced both win 
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WRITING OUR OWN TICKET (Continued) 
| 











ners and losers. The Postal Service—which relies 
on airlines to haul 1.6 billion pounds of mail a 
year—thinks it can become one of the winners. 
And it has an ingenious game plan to make it 
happen. 

Turbulent air 

To date, however, airline deregulation has 
been an uneven ride for the Postal Service. Ac- 
cording to Jim Orlando, USPS Director of Trans- 
portation & International Services: “Since ‘78, 
we've had the worst of two worlds. We've had a 
deregulated industry with a regulated rate struc- 
ture for the movement of mail.” 

In other words, airlines have flexed their new 
freedom to change schedules, withdraw from 
and enter markets as they please. Yet the Postal 
Service has been required to pay a uniform per- 
pound transport rate. And we have had to abide 
by the pre-1978 “equitable tender” rule, which 
requires us to divide the mail equally among all 
flights on a given route. 

“There have been some wild fluctuations in 
schedules, size of aircraft, markets served and so 
on,” says Orlando. “We have kept up, but it has 
meant throwing a lot of people against the prob- 
lem of rerouting the mail.” 

Operation Leverage 

On January 1, 1985, all that changes. 

When the final phase of the 1978 Airline De- 
regulation Act takes effect New Year's Day, the 











AIRLINE DEREGULATION: 


STRATEGY 


The 1978 Airline Deregulation Act requires 
the Postal Service—as of January 1—to use 
competitive contracting to obtain air trans- 
portation for mail. But the act doesn’t say 
what kind of competitive contracting. That 
has been left for the USPS to decide accord- 
ing to its own best interests. 


To study the issue and brainstorm the best 
solution, a task force was assembled in early 
1982. Analyzing the wealth of information stored 
in the National Air and Surface System database 
in St. Louis, the study group soon made a fas- 
cinating discovery about airborne mail hauling— 
a discovery that became a key factor in shaping 
our contracting strategy. 

The task force determined that mail is trans- 
ported over a vast network of some 24,000 “ori- 
gin-destination points” (for example, Buffalo-San 
Antonio ). But the distribution of mail across 





Postal Service—for the first time in nearly a half 
century—will have the authority to use competi- 
tive contracting to move mail by air. The pre- 
dictable world of uniform fees and “equitable 
tender” will come to an end. 

Replacing it will be a new environment of 
competitive contracting that requires air carriers 
to do the Postal Service’s bidding—literally. 

The Postal Service currently spends close to 
$550 million for air transport of mail, making it 
the single largest air cargo customer in the U.S. 
(or the world, for that matter ). 

Taking full advantage of this market clout, 
postal planners have devised a contracting strate- 
gy that they believe will ensure the best possible 
cargo service for the best possible price—the 
most bulk for the buck. (See “Strategy,” below 
for more detail. ) 

“In terms of air transportation, the slate is 
wiped clean as of January 1,” says Bill McComb, 
head of the USPS Air-Contracting Task Force. 
“Currently we make the best of whatever trans- 
portation schedules are available out there. We 
had to figure out what we would want if we 
could write our own ticket. What kind of air 
transport arrangements do our operations really 
need in order to become more efficient?” 

The answer to that question came from man- 
agement sectional centers, transportation man- 
agement offices and airport mail facilities (AMFs ) 
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across the nation, which conducted exhaustive 
surveys of their out-going and in-coming mail 
flows. Data from those surveys were analyzed on 
computers at the St. Louis Postal Data Center. 
And the end-product was a “model” of the ideal 
air transportation network for the Postal Service. 

Jim Orlando explains: “We looked at the facili- 
ties’ operating plans and asked: When does the 
originating office say it will make its mail avail- 
able for dispatch, and when does the destinating 
office say it needs its arriving mail in order to 
meet our service standards? Next, we took that 
information, and defined very specific ‘mail 
transportation windows.’” 


Don’t break the windows! 

The “mail transportation window” idea is cru- 
cial to the new air-contracting system. And—if 
the concept works—it can have a profound im- 
pact on USPS people and operations. 

Simply put, a “window” is the time-period an 
air carrier is allotted between pick-up of a dis- 
patch at the originating AMF and delivery of the 
same dispatch to the destinating AMF. The sys- 
tem’s success rides on everybody—air carriers 
and USPS alike—respecting the windows. 

To keep starch in the system, air carriers will 
face penalties if they fail to transport mail within 
their contractual windows. Likewise, originating 


Continued on page 16 





those 24,000 routes is extremely lopsided: 92 
percent of the mail is concentrated on only 
2,800 routes (mostly between large cities), 
while the remaining eight percent of mail is 
broadly scattered over the other 21,200 routes. 

Armed with these statistics, the task force 
came up with a unique two-tiered contracting 
strategy—‘‘segment” contracts for the 2,800 
high-volume routes, most of which are marked 
by intense competition among the airlines; and 
“system” contracts to cover the 21,200 low-vol- 
ume, less competitive routes. 
Segment contracts 

Airlines competing for “segment” contracts 
must promise to haul mail within strictly moni- 
tored time “windows.” The Postal Service will 
guarantee the air carrier payment for transport- 
ing a set minimum volume of mail at specified 
times; if the mail is tendered too late for board- 
ing, the Postal Service still has to pay. In return, 
the carrier must guarantee space for an agreed- 


to maximum volume of mail (the minimum- 
maximum range on each route is designed to 
accommodate fluctuations in mail volume ). 
System contracts 

Under “system” contracts, by contrast, the 
Postal Service will purchase transportation over 
a carrier’s entire system at a single averaged rate. 
The mail will be accorded boarding priority just 
as it is now: after passengers and baggage but 
ahead of freight. However, the Postal Service will 
be under no obligation to tender mail if none is 
available; in other words, there are no guaran- 
teed minimum volumes. 

Airlines submitted their contract bids in early 
April, and negotiations with the Postal Service 
continued through the summer. In the words of 
one USPS official: “Bear in mind, $550 million 
[the amount we spent for air transport in 1983] 
is a lot of money. Competition has been very 
keen in terms of responses to our contract so- 
licitation.” @ 
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WRITING OUR OWN TICKET (Continued) 
postal facilities will be held responsible for ten- 
dering their dispatches to airlines on time. 

Why all the fuss about “windows?” Reason 
number one: service. A smooth, predictable mail 
flow is a key objective of air contracting. It will 
mean a more predictable service and work envi- 
ronment for postal workers. And it will mean 
smoother carrier delivery operations thanks to 
earlier processing of incoming mail. 

Reason number two: better planning. If the 
dispatching office and the air carriers do their 
job—if they meet their transport windows—then 
the destinating office can count on what Or- 
lando calls “‘a precise, predictable mail-arrival 
profile.” In other words, the management sec- 
tional center knows how much mail to expect 
and when to expect it; and our managers can 
plan accordingly. 

A third reason: money. The terms of most new 
contracts will require the Postal Service to pay 
carriers for a “guaranteed minimum volume” of 
mail. If we miss a dispatch and fail to tender the 
guaranteed volume—on time—we are still re- 
quired to pay. 

Reining in the fudge factor 

Concerning the windows, Orlando stresses: “It 
will be absolutely critical that mail-processing 
plants conduct their business in accordance with 


their operating plans. Everything is based on that.” 


The tight ship envisioned by Orlando would 


rein in the fudge factor that exists in current air 
transportation arrangements. “Right now you can 
miss a dispatch and there are few apparent con- 
sequences,” says task force leader McComb. “We 
just put the mail on the next available flight, 
whenever that might be. We don’t always con- 
sider the burden this puts on the destinating of- 
fice, which was expecting that dispatch two 
hours ago.” 

Accountability of the air carriers can be simi- 
larly loose. Explains McComb: “We can give a 
carrier 6,000 pounds of mail at origin and get 
back 6,000 pounds at destination, but we have 
no way of knowing whether it’s the same 6,000 
pounds.” 

On January 1, however, the USPS air transpor- 
tation network goes on a low-fudge diet. A com- 
puterized tracking system (see “Support” below) 
will keep close tabs on dispatch performance at 
originating facilities. And it will monitor the air 
carriers to ensure they are staying within their 
transport windows. 

Postal officials are excited by the tracking sys- 
tem’s potential. Says one planner: “With this sys- 
tem, we'll see great improvements in our air 
transportation network. We'll know where our 
strong and weak points are; we'll know where 
the carriers’ strong and weak points are; and that 
will show us where to take management action.” 

He adds with emphasis: “The system will give 
visibility to our strengths and weaknesses. And 











AIRLINE DEREGULATION: 


SUPPORT 


You've got to be impressed by the sheer 
ambitiousness of the air transport system 
slated to start up January 1. 

But one question needs answering: How 
is the Postal Service going to monitor—on 
an hour-by-hour basis—the “dispatch disci- 
pline” of every management sectional cen- 
ter (MSC) and airport mail facility (AMF) in 
the country? And how are we going to ver- 
ify whether the 100-plus air carriers are liv- 
ing up to their “transportation windows” 
and other contractual obligations? 

The answer lies in a super-sophisticated $47- 
million “Air Contracting Support System”—an 


electronic network that will branch into 350 
postal facilities nationwide. Here’s how it will 
work: 

At originating facilities, a special tag will be 
attached to each outgoing mail piece designated 
for air transportation. That tag—which will be 
both “computer-readable” (bar-coded ) and 
“human-readable” (good old English }—will list 
the mail class and destination of the dispatch, 
and will also bear a unique identification 
number. 

Later, as the mail is being weighed and routed 
prior to air dispatch, lasers will scan the bar- 
coded tag and relay the information to an on-site 
computer. In an instant, the computer will digest 
the data, analyze the destination and tender 
time, assign the dispatch to a contract, and spit 
out a routing label. The dispatch will then be 
handed over to the air carrier for transport. 
(Transportation management offices will con- 





with visibility we will see an increase in accoun- 
tability.” 
The automatic pay off 

Equally important, the new low-fudge air 
transportation system will also help the Postal 
Service to “optimize”—as one official put it— 
utilization of the new automated letter sorting 
equipment. 

“That equipment requires a smooth, even mail 
flow,” notes Orlando. “Our plan is to create an 
air transportation network that will give us a 
steady, predictable mail-arrival schedule at the 
destinating office, and that has got to mean big 
bucks in terms of payback on the equipment.” 

Likewise, at the originating facility, postal man- 
agers can program their OCR (optical-character 
reading ) machines to sort mail in a sequence 
that helps them meet specific dispatch deadlines. 

“You can only program the equipment to sort 
mail to so many pockets at a time,” explains one 
in-plant processing expert. “So if you know 
you've got to meet early dispatches, say, to San 
Francisco, Phoenix and LA, you re-scheme the 
sort bins to handle that mail first.” 

He adds: “That’s a far cry from the way we do 
it now. The current approach seems to be: ‘Well, 
we've got to sort the whole world by such and 
such time.’” 

USPS planners look ahead with relish to the 
new world of “optimized automation,” “dispatch 
discipline ” and “consistent mail arrival profiles.” 
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Postal customers, too, stand to gain from the 
changes. There will be more consistent service 
for all classes of mail, with “third-day” First-Class 
Mail (mail traveling the farthest) getting an 
especially strong boost. Predicts Orlando, “You'll 
see a lot more second-day delivery of third-day 
mail.” 

Contracting and expanding 

For obvious reasons, the Postal Service can 
hardly wait for January 1. But how will airlines 
fare under the new air-contracting arrangements? 

Observes a postal official who deals regularly 
with air carriers: “Currently, the law guarantees 
that carriers receive an equal share of the pie. 
But under a competitive system, those guaran- 
tees are no longer there.” 

Smaller carriers are particularly enthusiastic 
about the wide-open competition for mail-haul- 
ing contracts. Regional airlines, “air taxis,” com- 
muter airlines and private operators—many of 
whom are now effectively excluded from the 
mail-hauling business—are vying aggressively 
with the larger, established carriers for a share of 
the USPS action. 

As the object of this intensive courtship, the 
Postal Service finds itself in an enviable position. 
A top postal offical sums up the Service’s new 
status: “Air contracting gives us the chance to 
customize our air transportation service to our 
mail processing needs and have a ‘seatbelt tight’ 
fit between the two!” 











tinue to perform dispatch planning using the Na- 
tional Air and Surface System, as they do now. 
But much of the manual paperwork that cur- 
rently goes into dispatching and routing mail 
will be automated. ) 

When the dispatch is delivered to the destinat- 
ing AMF, another laser reader will scan the ID 
tag—verifying that the dispatch has been re- 
ceived. 

Meanwhile, dispatch information from 
originating facilities will be transmitted to the St. 
Louis Postal Data Center, where computers will 
determine how many dispatches and how much 
mail volume are on their way to each destinating 
office. St. Louis will also determine whether air 
carriers are meeting their “transport windows.” 

A data summary will be relayed hourly to each 
destinating office, telling local planners—well in 
advance—how much mail they are going to get 
and when they are going to get it. Armed with 


this detailed, reliable profile of incoming-mail, 
managers can do their workload planning ac- 
cordingly. Local managers will receive daily per- 
formance feedback compiled by the central sys- 
tem in St. Louis. 

The Air Contract Support System will also 
track payments to carriers, and will produce 
management reports focusing on performance 
irregularities and contract utilization. 

The system won't be used “for real” until Jan- 
uary 1, when the new air carrier contracts take 
effect. But since mid-summer, the Postal Service 
has been doing simulations to work out the 
kinks and bugs. 

The people who developed the Air Contract 
Support System (most of them are based at the 
St. Louis PDC) are brimming with confidence. 
Said one: “By the stroke of midnight on New 
Year’s, this system will be tested, perfected and 
ready to go.” 
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‘The Bronx Hillbilly’ 


Country singers called him “The Bronx 
Hillbilly” because of the kind of music he 
wrote. But Sam Martin departed from his 
usual style when he wrote the ballad “You 
Call Everybody Darling.” Its popularity kept 
the song on the radio show, “The Hit 
Parade,” for a record run from June 1948 to 
February 1949. 

Martin, 76, says he can’t remember when he 
didn’t write poetry—‘corny stuff,” he says—but 
it wasn’t until he began going to neighborhood 
clubs and meeting the singers there that he 
thought about setting his poetry to music. “They 
told me it wouldn’t be hard, and it wasn't,” he 
smiles 

Among the famous names he drops with ease 
are The Andrews Sisters, Roy Rogers, Gene 
Autry, Eddie Arnold and Ernest Tubb. Some of 
them sang his songs as far back as 1939, when 
he wrote with Red River David at the World’s 
Fair in New York. A 40-year member of ASCAP, 
the American Society of Composers and Pub- 
lishers, he has collected royalities on “Thorn in 
My Heart,” “Wagon Trail,” “You’re Not My 
Darling Anymore” and many others. 

He and his wife moved to California in 1951 
for the balmy climate. He headed the Hillbilly 





Department at the Mills Music publishing firm 
until it went out of business. Then in 1967, the 
“Hillbilly from the Bronx” joined the Postal Ser- 
vice as a distribution clerk at the Terminal 
Annex in Los Angeles. Now, in addition to writ- 
ing music for kicks, he collects and shows rare 
orchids. @ 


Contest winners! 

A total of 18,471 employees entered the 
“Words-To-Live-By” Word Search contest in 
the last issue of Postal Life, all seeking the 
missing slogan—“Give Kids a Brake.” In addi- 
tion to the fun of completing the puzzle 
correctly, the winners chosen at random 
will receive $50 gift certificates to the mail 
order catalogs of their choice. 

They are Audrey Bourlet, letter carrier, Farm- 
ington, IL; John Contreras, letter carrier, 
Baytown, TX; Wesley Heusman, fireman-mainte- 
nance, Kearney, NE; Greg Martin, part-time flexi- 
ble carrier, Lompoc, CA; Morton Miller, person- 
nel assistant, Baltimore, MD; Georgia K. Pahls, 
part-time flexible clerk, Tipton, KS; Mary Alice 
Sellers, letter carrier, Akron, NY; Pollyanne Wil- 
son, clerk, Wellshire Station, Denver, CO; Donald 
L. Wren, letter carrier, Bossier City, LA; and 
Joseph A. Ziomek, clerk, North Jersey Facility, 
Kearny, N).@ 











New Advisory Board Members 


The Postal Life Advisory Board welcomed 
two new members at its June meeting. They 
will serve on the board until July 1985. 

Ron Rouse, a mail handler in the Atlanta, GA, 
Airport Mail Facility, represents the Southern Re- 
gion. At 37, Rouse has worked for the Postal Ser- 
vice 17 years—and always on night tours. “I like 
what I do,” he says. “It involves five or six differ- 
ent jobs every day, which breaks the monotony. 
When the children were small, I watched them 
in the daytime while my wife, Carolyn, worked. 
At night we just changed places.” 

Now that their son and daughter are 18 and 
17, respectively, Ron and his wife enjoy watch- 
ing old movies on their VCR and working out at 
the local fitness club. When both children are in 
college, he says he may ask for daytime work 
just to see what it feels like. 

Barbara Gill, currently on detail as an analyst 
in the Retail Branch at Central Regional Head- 
quarters in Chicago, is a 24-year postal veteran. 
A native Chicagoan, she has worked at many dif- 
ferent jobs. “I worked at the Main Post Office for 
10 years—four of those years as a tour guide,” 
she says, “and worked at many different loca- 
tions, but always in my home town.” Before her 
detail to the regional office, she was superinten- 





dent of operations at Englewood Station. 

For recreation Gill enjoys all kinds of danc- 
ing—from ballroom to disco. Gill is also inter- 
ested in computers and plans to take a computer 
course at Loop College in Chicago. And she is an 
active member of the Chicago branch of the 
NAACP. @ 


Ronald Rouse and 
Barbara Gill 
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MAKING 9 
HISTORY 

Charleston, SC employees dis- 
covered a treasure trove of facts 
and artifacts when they began 
digging into the past to find 
their roots. The lore and antique 
postal items they collected are 
now on display in an historic 
site—the Charleston Post Office. 


DOUBLE COMEBACK . 
After losing an arm while serv- 
ing in Vietnam, Richard Mar- 
tinez had begun building a new 
life. Then he found himself fac- 
ing another fight for survival. 


Now he shares with others the 
strength he gained in his bout 
with alcoholism. 


1.R.A. SMART MONEY 9 
FOR A SECURE FUTURE 

An Individual Retirement Ac- 
count, the “little guy’s” tax shel- 
ter, is a wise investment for 
many. Here are some tips on 
how to decide whether it’s wise 
for you. 


COME ON IN, 10 
THE WATER’S FINE 

In July, Sam Lambert celebrated 
the 16th anniversary of his re- 
covery from a back injury with 
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an eight-mile swim across the 
Chesapeake Bay. Lambert, who 
credits his restored health to 
swimming, offers advice on how 
others can benefit from a dip in 
the pool. 


AIRLINE DEREGULATION: 
WRITING OUR OWN TICKET | 3 
The New Year will mean a new 
deal for the 1.6 million pounds 
of mail that travels by air each 
year. And, as a buyer that 
spends nearly $550 million on 
air transportation, we expect it 
to be a good deal. 


Postal Personaiiies §=_'® 
Meet the lucky winners of the 
“Words-To-Live-By” Safety Con- 
test...and the new Postal Life 
Advisory Board members repre- 
senting employees in the South- 
ern and Central Regions...Re- 
member Dorothy Collins and 
Snookie Lanson? Los Angeles 
distribution clerk Sam Martin 
will never forget them. They 
sang a song he wrote that had 
an eight-month run on “The Hit 
Parade.’”’ Remember “The Hit 
Parade’’2 


ON OUR COVER: Window clerk 
Florence C. Hutchinson was one of 
the nine postal employees who 
donned Colonial era clothing to 
help inaugurate the Charleston Post 
Office’s museum. 
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